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Messrs. Eprrors,—This is the second summer I have passed with 
a large number of Northern soldiers in a malarious country, and 
certain observations which I have been able to make on the uses of 
quinine may interest some of your readers. Every one knows that 
this invaluable drug controls periodic fevers, but it is an ever new 
surprise, a constant cause of thankfulness, to note its wondrous 
efficacy. To those of our medical officers who have previously lived 
in regions happily exempt from these forms of disease, and many of 
whom are, in the spirit of modern teachings, somewhat sceptical as 
to the effect of remedies, the full estimate of the value of quinine is 
not immediately reached. The necessity for giving it in the amount 
required may not at once be perceived—it hardly ever is—but 
observation and experience lead all, 1 think, finally to similar con- 
clusions. 

Ist. As a prophylactic. My own belief is, that quinine so per- 
fectly antagonizes the fever-poison that, except to those who have 
previously suffered from the effects of malaria, the protection is 
complete. The inhabitants of malarious districts, those who have 
been born and bred in a fever country, cannot be completely pro- 
tected. They get a habit of shaking, which is revived by every ex- 
posure at certain seasons. Those of our Northern soldiers who 
once get chills and fever, are never afterwards entirely safe in cer- 
tain places, and under certain conditions. The conviction at which 
Ihave arrived, and which is so strong that I would, if an oppor- 
tunity occurred, test it by passing a sufficient time on a rice planta- 
tion, is founded upon the observation of many facts, some of which 
I am able to give you. 

During the summer of 1862, I lived in a house in Newbern, with 
several other medical officers. We each took two grains of quinine 
daily, from about July 1st till frost in November. No one suffered 
from periodic fever. One of our number was detailed to go to Roa- 
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noke Island in September, to assist the surgeons there, who were 
overworked. He remained there five weeks, in a region steeped in 
miasma, taking daily four grains of quinine, instead of two as at 
Newbern, and maintaining perfect health throughout the whole pe- 
riod, and to the present time. 

During the summer and autumn of 1862, the 23d Mass. regiment 
were doing guard duty in Newbern. In each of the company quar- 
ters was placed, in charge of a sergeant, a solution of quinine in 
water, with a little aromatic sulphuric acid, and a recommendation 
from the surgeon that each man should take a certain amount, equal 
to two grains, daily. In this way enough was used to make it evi- 
dent that about half the whole number of men took it daily. The 
sick list was remarkably small throughout the whole period. 

June 21st, 1863, a company of 59 men, with two commissioned 
officers, was placed in Fort Spinola, one mile below Newbern, on the 
bank of the river. From that time till August 21st, when they were 
removed, every man, except fourteen, took two grains of quinine 
daily in watery solution. During the first two weeks these fourteen 
men refused to take it, and after that period I refused to give it to 
them unless they were sick. Of the fourteen, eight had either re- 
mittent or intermittent fever. Of the remaining forty-seven men 
and two officers, the prescriptions show that only seven required 
quinine as a remedy, and of this number one had chills before 
coming there, and others were exposed during the previous summer 
and autumn. August 22d, this company rejoined the regiment, in 
barracks on the bank of the river, half a mile above the centre of 
Newbern. I then commenced giving quinine to all in the regiment, 
not on sick report, who would take it, dissolved in whiskey three 
parts and water one, or, for a few total abstinents, dissolved in wa- 
ter and acid. In this way about four fifths of all in camp, officers 
and men, have used it for nineteen days, two grains toa man. The 
numbers on sick report have been as follows :— 


August 22, 147 Sept. 1, 114 
93, 153 111 
24, 132 3, 111 
« 25, 128 “ 4, 116 
“ 26, 125 “ 6, 103 
« 1, 123 “ 6, 112 
122 4," 102 
«99, 132 99 
« 30, 124 9, 94 
« 31 128 


You may ask why did I not give it to the regiment before? For 
several reasons: First, the difficulty of procuring the requisite 
amount, which far exceeds that which is allowed by Army Regula- 
tions. This extra amount I prevailed on the Medical Director to 
allow for a certain period, and I trust it may be continued. Second- 
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ly, an unwillingness to use whiskey as a vehicle, for in no other way 
could I expect it to be generally taken by a large body of men. I 
am of opinion that the reaction following the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants renders the system in a greater or less degree prone to the 
reception of malarial poison. Still, I am content with whiskey as 
the second best vehicle, and the only one available. 

Finally, I have, during two seasons, urged the daily use of qui- 
nine upon all fresh comers from the North, including teachers and 
many civilians and officers, and I believe that none of this class who 
took the advice have suffered from periodic fevers. 

The remedial effect of quinine in intermittents is so well known 
that I need hardly refer to it. My practice now is to give ten grains 
about six hours previous to the expected chill, and two doses of five 
grains each in the following twenty-four hours. It rarely fails to 
arrest it, but the disposition to return on subsequent exposure is 
often apparent. 

Remittent fever, which now prevails in a mild form in all the regi- 
ments about here, is controlled by quinine in a manner truly sur- 
prising. A man is found with hot skin, very frequent pulse, head- 
ache, nausea, tender epigastrium, anxious expression. Give him ten 
to twenty grains, and in a large majority of cases you find him on 
4 next visit, or twelve hours afterwards, with convalescence esta- 

lished. 

Quinine is now, indeed, our main and almost exclusive reliance, 
and it rarely disappoints. I think it necessary to make sure that 
the bowels are not constipated before prescribing it, and as a ca- 
thartic generally use Rochelle or Epsom salts. Mercurial cathartics 
are often better borne by irritable stomachs, but only in this respect 
do they seem to me preferable to the neutral salts. 

The satisfaction one feels in using a specific remedy so powerful 
for good and yet so inert for evil, for I am not aware of any per- 
manent effect from its use, is such that I find myself frequently wish- 
ing that some of my medical friends at home might share it. I re- 
port what I now see daily. Very truly yours, 

Newbern, N. C., Sept. 10, 1863. Geo. Dersy, 

Surg. 23d Mass. Vols. 


EXTRA-UTERINE PREGNANCY. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Messrs. Eprrors,—I yesterday attended an autopsy having much 
of interest for me, and I send you a brief account of the case, to 
be used in any manner you may deem best. The case was the wife 
of William H. Vanarsdalé, Esq., of Macoupin Couaty. Age, 45 
years. About three years ago she became, as she supposed, preg- 
nant; went with the: usual signs of pregnancy, increasing 1n size 
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until about the seventh month, when the abdomen ceased to enlarge, 
and she remained in this condition for “three months,” suffering 
considerably from abdominal tenderness, but able to be about, at- 
tending to the duties of her household. At the expiration of this 
time she was taken, as she supposed, in labor, and sent for her medical 
attendant, Dr. Webster, of Carlinville, who, on examination, inform- 
ed her she was not in labor, and was mistaken in supposing herself 
pregnant; he administered appropriate remedics for her “ pains,” 
and left her, with directions to be sent for should she deem it neces- 
sary. She again went about attending to her duties as usual for 
nearly a year and a half, when there came on a very foetid, grumous 
and profuse discharge from the uterus, lasting for two months and 
reducing the abdomen to its normal size, excepting that a “tumor, 
something larger than her fist,” was left in the right groin. At this 
time, Dr. Webster being absent, Dr. Halderman was called in, who 
pronounced the case to be “cancer of the womb.” After the dis- 
charge ceased, she went on for a year without any particular medi- 
cal attention, though at times having excruciating pain in the tumor. 
About five months ago the tumor began to enlarge, and Dr. Webster 
was again called to the case; the tumor gradually increased to the 
size of a child’s head at full term, or a little larger, and she suffer- 
ed pain amounting to agony. At this time I was called in consul- 
tation, and found the tumor as above described, situated low down 
in the abdomen and a little to the left of the median line; os uteri 
natural to the feel; tumor fluctuating and adherent to the abdomi- 
nal walls; pain so severe and tension so great that we concluded 
to plunge a trocar into the tumor, which was accordingly done, and 
there flowed through the canula a few ounces of a gelatinous fluid, 
containing flakes of pus and accompanied by numerous bubbles of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. This was followed by immediate and great 
relief. I may here, in justice to Dr. Webster and myself, state that 
we had declared to the friends the case-to be one of extra-uterine 
pregnancy. After some days, the opening we had made having 
closed and the pain returned, Dr. W. made an opening with the 
lancet, from which flowed quite a large amount of pus, with even 
more decided relief than before; but this opening finally closed, and 
Nature asserted her superiority as a surgeon by making an opening 
into the rectum, which discharged freely a very offensive matter, and 
so reduced the tumor that it was scarcely discoverable through the 
walls of the abdomen; but the poor lady, exhausted by her years of 
— suffering, gradually sank, and yesterday quietly breathed her 
t. 


Autopsy, ten hours after death. Body very much emaciated. 
Uterus healthy and of normal size; but on the right of the fundus, 
and firmly attached to it, was a sac (enlarged Fallopian tube ?), ad- 
herent on the upper side to the walls of the abdomen, and on the 
lower to the rectum, with an opening into the bowel, and containing 
all the bones, perfectly macerated, of a fetus of about six months. 
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The practical question is, ought we to have made an opening suf- 
ficiently large and removed these foetal bones? The question, at 
the time I saw the case, presented itself to my mind, but the patient 
was so feeble I gave it but little thought. This is the first case of 
the kind I ever saw, and I should be glad to receive any suggestions 
from you. Respectfully yours, &c., Joun L. Waits. 

Jerseyville, ll., Sept. 9th, 1863. 


[The question asked by our correspondent seems to be answered 
by himself. He says the question of removal occurred to him, bat 
the condition of the patient at the time made it unadvisable. It 
does not appear that the presence of the foetal bones was the imme- 
diate cause of death, but the prolonged suffering arising from the 
infammation and suppuration which they had caused, and the want 
of a free escape of the confined pus. If a freer opening had been 
made at the time the trocar was used, as would certainly have been 
justifiable, the tumor being adherent to the abdominal walls, the 
cause of the inflammation would have been evident and might have ° 
been readily removed; especially if the diagnosis of extra-uterine 
pregnancy was as confident at the time as it now seems to the writer 
to have been. We cannot forbear remarking, in passing, that the 
diagnosis seems to us to have been a bold one, as nothing is said of 
any evidence to the touch of the existence in the tumor of anything 
more than the ordinary products of inflammation in a swelling the 
previous nature of which had been obscure. In short, it does not 
appear that the character of the tumor was fully made out until the 
patient’s condition became such as to deter the attending physicians 
from any operation. The local conditions seem to have been fa- 
vorable for the extraction of the foetal bones. At any rate, it is to 
be regretted that a larger opening was not made, by which the pro- 
longed suffering and subsequent spontaneous opening into the rectum 
might have been spared.—S. L. A.] 


ON AN IMPROVED MODE OF USING REFRIGERATION AS AN 
ANESTHETIC AND AS A REMEDY. 


By James Arnott, M.D. 


Ir is now, I believe, universally admitted that, by the application of 
intense cold, pain may be certainly prevented in the numerous ope- 
rations in which the incision is confined to the skin and the superfi- 
cial textures; and few will dispute that, in these operations at least, 
its perfect safety gives it a great advantage over ether or chloro- 
form. But the general opinion is, that it is more troublesome to 
use than chloroform, and that it is more apt to fail in producing 
anesthesia from some oversight or error in the application. This 
idea has prevented many from employing refrigeration, except in 
cases where the patients have objected to chloroform, or where there 
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was more than the ordinary risk from its use. In hospital practice, 
the longer time occupied in effecting congelation has made chloro. 
form to be preferred in almost every case. In consequence of this, 
many deaths have occurred from the administration of the latter in 
the most trivial operations—in the extraction of a toe-nail, the 
opening of an abscess, or the cutting off a wart. 

There is nothing singular in this objection, arising from the sup- 
posed difficulty or trouble in the use of intense cold. Some of our 
most valuable remedies have only become generally adopted when 
the mode of administering them has been simplified. Artificial res- 
piration, galvanism, and several measures resorted to in the treat- 
ment of stricture and stone, may be adduced as examples. But the 
most striking instance of this is found in a therapeutical agent more 
nearly connected with our present subject. Although sulphuric 
ether, when properly employed, is not inferior as an anesthetic to 
chloroform, the greater trouble attending its administration would 
‘ have probably very much lessened the use of etherization, had no 
easier mode of effecting it been discovered. Chloroform is more 
dangerous than ether, and has on this account been banished from 
some of the principal hospitals in North America and France, yet 
so much valued by the great majority of surgeons is its greater case 
of administration, that the honor of discovering this means of fa- 
cilitating anesthesia, has been almost as keenly contested as that of 
the great discovery of etherization itself. 

Congelation has hitherto been generally produced by placing the 
freezing materials on the part to be benumbed. In order to ensure 
success, care must be taken that the ice shall be well pulverized 
and rapidly mixed with the salts constituting the frigorific. The 
mixture must be applied by means of gauze, or some other thin per- 
meable material; and when the part is not in a horizontal position, 
a gutta-percha cup fitted to it may be required to keep the frigorific 
in contact with the skin. Now, all this trouble may generally be 
avoided by the adoption of an expedient similar to that employed 
in the therapeutical application of extreme heat. It is rarely the 
case that a burning substance is applied directly to the part; in- 
stead of this, an iron, which has been previously heated in the fire, 
is used. In a similar way, an iron, or a brass, or a copper imple- 
ment, of appropriate shape, may be previously cooled in a freezing 
mixture, and applied with the greatest accuracy to any accessible 
part, in whatever position this may be. A small, flat, laundry iron, 
which may be used for pounding the ice, will also answer in a great 
many cases as the refrigerator. If an extensive or continued re- 
frigeration is required, two such irons, immersed in a semifluid mix- 
ture of two or three pounds of ice and salt, may be necessary to 
ee each other, just as two hot irons are often required for cau- 

rization. 


When a metallic body of this description has been cooled to be- 
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low zero of Fahrenheit, it will often arrest the circulation of the 
skin the instant it touches it; but more frequently it must be moved 
and gently pressed on the part for a few seconds, so as to bring a 
continuous fresh surface in contact with it while the bloodvessels 
are compressed. 

Another expedient, partly resembling that just described, and 
partly that hitherto in use, consists of a thin metallic bottle (tinned 
iron or aluminium) completely filled with the frigorific mixture. A 
Florence flask will sometimes answer the same purpose. 

I think the above description is sufficiently minute, and that the 
surgeon, by the adoption of this method, will no longer have to 
complain of difficulty or trouble in using congelation, either entirely 
to prevent pain in minor operations, or to prevent the more acute 
portion of pain, or that arising from incision of the skin, in opera- 
tions of a deeper or severer kind. In the preface to his work, en- 
titled “Ten Years’ Operative Surgery in the Provinces,” Mr. 
Prichard states, that he “ refuses chloroform in the lesser operations 
wherever ice and salt can be conveniently applied.” By means of 
the metallic refrigerator almost every part will be accessible. The 
complaint made by Messrs. Perrin and Lallemand in their recent 
and very complete work on “Surgical Anesthesia,” that congela- 
tion has been too much restricted to certain operations, will proba- 
bly, by this improvement of the process, have no longer any foun- 
dation; but that, if I may be allowed to use the words of these 
writers, “on peut prévoir le moment ou, grace a la réfrigeration, 
l'anesthése pourra étre étendue a toute la pratique uselle de la chi- 
rurgie” (page 651). 

It is not, however, in being a safe anesthetic that the principal 
value of congelation consists. I am anxious to see it employed as 
a prompt and certain antiphlogistic in all accessible inflammations. 
The extraordinary remedial powers of congelation in the various © 
forms of chronic rheumatism, which I have related in former publi- 
cations, may be attributed partly to its anesthetic and direct anti- 
phlogistic virtues, and partly to the peculiar counter-irritation which 
it excites. As promptness of action is eminently characteristic of 
this remedy, it would be especially serviceable in many of those 
inflammatory and painful diseases to which soldiers and sailors are 
liable, and which are at present cured with so much difficulty as to 
render them long unfit for their duties. Amongst these may be 
reckoned sprains and inflammatory affections of the joints, wounds, 
irritable ulcers, headache, lumbago, and other painful affections, in- 
flammation of various glands, ophthalmia, erysipelas, and other dis- 
eases of the skin. : 

Being convinced, from no little experience, that a short applica- 
tion of intense cold, produced by a frigorific mixture of appropriate 
strength, constitutes a certain and speedy remedy of every accessi- 
ble inflammation, as well as a means of preventing pain in opera- 
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tions, without the risk of sudden or (which has been much more 
frequent) consecutive death attending chloroform, I do not deem 
that portion of my time misspent which has been employed in de- 
vising and describing such a simple and easy mode of making this 
application as may lead to its general adoption.—Med. Times and 
Gazette. 


OBSERVATIONS ON OVARIOTOMY, &c.; ALSO A SUCCESSFUL CASE 
OF EXTIRPATION OF BOTH UTERUS AND OVARIES. 


By Dr. Cuartes CiayY. 
(From the Proceedings of the Obstetrical Society of London.]} 


Dr. Cuiay gave a brief and very interesting outline of his experi- 
ence on this very important branch of surgery. Of 109 peritoneal 
sections, 104 were for ovarian extirpation, 3 for cutting down 
upon the tumor to establish ulceration where its removal was im- 
practicable, 1 for the Cesarean operation, and 1 for the removal of 
both uterus and ovaries. Of the 104 cases, 72 recovered, 32 died; 
all the 3 ulcerative cases recovered; the Caesarean section lived to 
the fifteenth day; and, lastly, the case of entire removal of both 
uterus and ovaries recovered. Of the 32 deaths, 10 died from the 
immediate consequences of the operation, 10 from inflammation, 10 
from prostration, and 2 from hemorrhage. The great majority of 
the first and second series were young females, as well as a portion 
of the third division. Those from prostration were chiefly elderly 
females. Some other statistical facts were elicited, as well as the 
following remarks from the author:—Dr. Clay still defends the 
raised temperatuae of the room for operation, and attributes much 
of his success to its influence; is not certain if chloroform has add- 
ed anything to the successful results, although he values it highly as 
an agent which it would now be difficult to lay aside, although the 
first fourteen of his cases were performed before it was discovered, 
and of which nine recovered; and he still thinks, if a woman could 
face the difficulty without it, it would be in her favor. The large 
incision is still practised by him, and deemed far preferable to the 
smaller opening. Of course, the author wished to be understood 
that the incision was to be commensurate with the tumor to be ex- 
tirpated. Dr. Clay gave many reasons for this preference. The 
distressing vomiting he conceives to be in a great measure owing to 
the use of chloroform, as he saw but little of it in the first fourteen 
cases where it was not used. For this troublesome symptom he 
advises patience until the blood has got rid of its load of carbon, 
the simplest of drinks, and as little food as possible. Some very 
well-ascertained facts of critical days were adduced, which would 
require too much space to dwell upon; suffice it to say, the third, 
sixth, and ninth were the principal, and the causes of each were 
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pointed out. No particular age seems to be prominent in 
to the success of these cases. Dr. Clay himself stated them to be 
about equally successful at all ages from sixteen to fifty-seven. 
Purgatives are not admissible; and he relies on enemas, with ox- 
gall, &c. This part of the paper was concluded by some interest- 
ing remarks on ovariotomy for the last twenty years, and the diffi- 
culties the author had to encounter, not the least of which was mis- 
representation. The author next gave in detail a new and interest- 
ing operation, which he believed to be the first of its kind, success- 
ful at least, in this country—namely, the entire extirpation of the 
uterus and its ovaries through the abdominal walls, which has ended 
most fortunately, the lady returning to her friends on the thirty-fifth 
day after the operation, and still continuing well, thus establishing 
another great fact in reference to abdominal surgery. The case 
was that of a fibroid uterus of eleven pounds weight, with the ova- 
ries in an unhealthy condition; and the tumor by its growth had 
latterly so entirely filled up the cavity of the pelvis as to render 
the passage of the feces and urine extremely difficult. The par- 
ticulars of the case throughout its progress were given. Dr. Clay 
does not suppose that many uterine cases could be advisedly extir- 
pated, but thinks some of those densely-hard fibroid masses, where 
the constitution has not been greatly prostrated, might afford a fair 
prospect of cure under the knife. 

Mr. Baker Brown prefaced his remarks by warmly thanking Dr. 
Clay for the very practical and admirable paper just read. Mr. 
Brown considered it one of the most valuable he had ever 
heard, and wished it had been brought forward afew weeks earlier, 
as it was calculated to strengthen the hands of other ovariotomists, 
and enable them to contend against those who doubted the value of 
the operation. With regard to the temperature of the room, Mr. 
Brown stated that he believed that Mr. Lane, than whom no one 
had been more successful in ovariotomy, disregarded this subject, as 
did also another gentleman present at the meeting, who had also 
had great success. For himself, Mr. Brown believed that where 
the operation was likely to be jong, and the viscera long exposed, it 
was of great importance; but that where the operation was quick, 
and the viscera were kept back by hot flannels, the question of tem- 
perature would not affect the success. As to the long incisions, he 
believed Mr. Walne followed Dr. Clay; whereas Dr. F. Bird and 
Mr. Lane had contended for the short incision, and with good re- 
sults. Mr. Brown always made a small incision first. If it appeared 
that on tapping the cyst the tumor could be withdrawn, he did not 
enlarge it; but if there appeared strong adhesions, or the tumor 
was very multilocular, he found it easy to make the incision larger, 
and agreed with Dr. Clay that it was advisable to see clearly where 
the adhesions and difficulties in removing the tumor were situated. 
At the same time, with the very large success of Dr. Clay, it was 
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folly to say that short incisions were preferable to the long. Dr. 
Clay still preferred the ligature of Indian hemp. Mr. Brown had 
used it till the invention of the carpenter’s callipers as a clamp, 
which he found more convenient and comfortable. He could not, 
however, agree with Dr. Clay as to the inadvisability of bleeding. 
In two or three cases where peritonitis had come on quickly after 
the operation, he had found venesection most valuable, and attended 
with success. He always advised hot linseed-meal poultices to be 
applied over the whole abdomen when there was a chance of peri- 
tonitis, believing that they kept hot longer than ordinary fomenta- 
tions. Mr. Brown’s experience as to the frequency of the ovary 
attacked was contrary to Dr. Clay’s. He had examined many hun- 
dreds, he might say thousands of cases, but thought that one could 
not decide which ovary was diseased till an incision was made. His 
experience, from cases submitted to operation, was that the left ova- 
ry was most frequently affected. He agreed with Dr. Clay that 
age does not make much difference. He was glad to hear that Dr. 
Clay had come to the conclusion that the question of success did 
not depend on the operation itself, but on the after-treatment. Mr. 
Brown believed that in his earlier operations he lost more patients 
because the after-treatment was not so well understood as now. He 
had learned from Dr. Clay the valuable practice of never giving the 
patient anything but the most simple food till asked for. He pre- 
ferred giving beef-tea and wine, if required, by the rectum for three 
or four days after the operation. Mr. Brown considered Dr. Clay’s 
testimony valuable as to the great advantage of small over general 
hospitals for these operations, not on account of the operation it- 
self, but because the nursing, ventilation and atmosphere were so 
much better in small special institutions. Mr. Brown had twice re- 
moved both ovaries with success. He thought that the question of 
exploratory incisions had been unfairly treated by the profession. 
They were made with an honest endeavor to ascertain the truth be- 
fore risking the patient’s life. Mr. Brown had never seen a fatal 
result follow them, and thought they should be commended and en- 
couraged, not condemned. He was glad to hear Dr. Clay say that 
in his last operation he had made it a stipulation that it should be 
left to him to decide whether he should proceed after making an inci- 
sion. As to opium, Mr. Brown had at one time been as great an 
advocate for it as Mr. Clay; but he believed that it increased the 
sickness, and he now never gave it unless imperatively called for. 
Mr. Spencer Wells said that he mest not be supposed to under- 
value the very useful paper of Dr. Clay, or to be ungrateful for the 
lessons which he had taught us all by his able advocacy of ovari- 
otomy, if he (Mr. Wells) ventured to discuss two very important 
steps of the operation in which his own practice, and the practice 
in London generally, differed from that of Dr. Clay. Dr. Clay still 
advocated the long incision; and he still left the tied end of the 
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peduncle and the ligature within the peritoneal cavity. He could 
boast of a success attending this practice of 70 per cent. of reco- 
veries to operations, and as success was the best criterion in surge- 
ry, it might seem presumptuous to question the wisdom of any o 

rative proceeding practised so successfully. But his (Mr. Wells’s) 
own experience had led him so decidedly to prefer the short to the 
long incision, and to keep the tied end of the pedicle outside rather 
than to leave it in, that he could not help suspecting that Dr. Clay’s 
great experience in the operation had led him to success in spite of 
a method which more recent experience had modified or corrected, 
and which men of less experience could not follow without great 
danger of failure. After long incisions there was so much more 
exposure or escape of intestine during the operation, so many more 
serious symptoms a‘ter it, and so comparatively protracted a reco- 
very, even in successful cases, that his (Mr. Wells’s) own experience 
had taught him to avoid any greater length of incision than was ne- 
cessary for the exposure and removal of the cyst or tumor. Every 
inch in the length of the incision appeared to add something to the 
chances against the patient, and in cases where he had the choice 
either of making a long incision and removing a tumor entire, or 
of breaking up a tumor and removing it through a small opening— 
even though ovarian fluid might unavoidably escape into the perito- 
neal cavity and require careful sponging for its removal—he would 
prefer this alternative rather than make a very long incision. So, 
in his experience, those patients in whom it had been necessary to 
leave the pedicle and ligature within the peritoneal cavity had suf- 
fered so much more after the operation, and their recovery had been 
so much more protracted than others where the peduncle had been 
kept outside, that he would always prefer to keep it out if he could, 
and so avoid the danger of absorption of the putrid matter of the 
strangulated stump, or the peritonitis connected with the effusion of 
fibrine thrown out to circumscribe the stump and ligature. It seem- 
ed probable that the frequent occurrence of peritonitis in Dr. Clay’s 
practice was in some measure due to his manner of treating the 
pedicle; for in his (Mr. Wells’s) own practice, peritonitis was a 
rare accident. Of eighteen fatal cases, it had only had any impor- 
tant share in the fatal result in two; in all the others, shock or ex- 
haustion after the operation, or blood-poisoning, having been the 
cause of death; while in successful cases he hardly remembered pe- 
ritonitis in any patient where the pedicle had been kept out. As 
to the temperature of the room, in his earlier cases he had followed 
Dr. Clay’s practice; but latterly he had found it better simply to 
have the room kept comfortably—not excessively—warm, and after 
the patient was in bed to keep a good fire burning and a window 
open night and day. In the use of opium, also, he had learnt to 
avoid all excess. If there was pain or restlessness, it was given 
in moderate doses, and repeated if necessary; but some patients 
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had recovered without taking a single dose, and others with not more 
than two or three doses. Sometimes it was given to secure a good 
night, even if there was no pain. With regard to the removal of 
uterine tumors by abdominal incision, it was only under the most 
exceptional circumstances—where the life of the patient was in great 
danger from hemorrhage or the effects of pressure—that such an 
operation as that so successfully performed by Dr. Clay could be jus- 
tifiable. Pedunculated peritoneal out growths from the uterus might 
be removed with moderate risk, and so might in-growths towards 
the uterine cavity or vagina; but any attempt to enucleate intersti- 
tial fibrous tumors of the uterus, either by incision through the ab. 
dominal wall, or by incising the cervix per vaginam, was attended 
by such very great risk that nothing but the most urgent necessity 
would justify the practice. He (Mr. Wells) said this rather as the 
result of his own observation, than as any conclusion suggested by 
Dr. Clay’s successful case. 

Dr. Clay, in reply, expressed his great gratification at the manner 
in which the paper had been received by the Society. With respect 
to the details of the operation, he adhered to the principles laid 
down in the paper. It was remarkable that many of the best reco- 
 veries after ovariotomy had taken place in his practice after making 
the long incision, and where the tumor was large he preferred it. 
The use of Indian hemp for ligatures he still preferred. With re- 
spect to the remarkable case of extirpation of the uterus, he would 
observe that on his way to town to attend the meeting he had acci- 
dentally met the patient who had been the subject of the operation, 
at a railway station, and in perfect health.—Jbid. 
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A Manual of Instructions for Enlisting and Discharging Soldiers, with 
especial reference to the Medical Examination of Recruits, and the de- 
tection of Disqualifying and Feigned Diseases. By Roserts Bartno- 
tow, A.M., M.D., Ass’t Surgeon U. S. Army, Surgeon in charge of 
McDougall General Hospital, Prof. of Mil. Med. Jurisprudence, Ar- 
my Medical School. Adopted by the Surgeon-General for issue to 
_— of the Army. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

1863. 


Tue author of this little volume was one of the board recently con- 
vened at Washington to determine the infirmities which should exempt 
from military service men drafted under the Enrolment Act. e 
therefore speaks from an authoritative knowledge of the subject, and 
his book supplies a want which has long been felt by examiners of re- 
cruits, that of an uniform, fixed standard of qualification. The author 
wisely adopts the principle that it is hardly possible to be too strict in 
the examination of recruits, the efficiency of an army consisting in the 
quality of the material of which it is composed rather than the quan- 
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tity. It is hard to make the community look upon the subject in this 
light, partly because it makes the draft more searching in its opera- 
tion and does not allow able-bodied men to fill up the ranks with sub- 
stitutes not physically capable of bearing arms. We trust, however, 
that the time has come when the enlistment or mustering in of men 
who become mere incumbrances from the first has ceased, and this cry- 
ing evil has reached its final abatement. So far as this desirable con- 
summation may depend on a definite knowledge of the duties of an 
examiner, Dr. Bartholow’s volume is an authority which henceforth 
leaves no excuse for ignorance. 

In order to cover the whole subject, the author divides his book into 
four principal sections; the first, on real disqualifications for military 
service, comprised in three classes: mental, moral, physical. Second, 
on pretended disqualifications, which constitutes a separate section on 
feigned diseases. Third, on the qualifications of recruits, and enlist- 
ing soldiers. Fourth, on discharging soldiers. 

The work contains a great deal of interesting matter apart from the 
definite instructions which it gives on the leading topics, and is well 
deserving of the authority which has been given to it by the Surgeon- 
General. It is handsomely printed, and furnished with an index, and 
a glossary for unprofessional readers. 


A Manual of Minor Surgery. By Joux H. Pacxarn, M.D., Demon- 
strator of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, one of the 
Visiting Surgeons to the West Philadelphia Military Hospital, &c. 
&c. With 145 Illustrations. Authorized and adopted by the Sur- 
geon-General of the United States Army for the use of Surgeons in 
ond and General Hospitals. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

o. 1863. 


Tuis is an admirable little book, of about three hundred pages, and 
fully justifies the encomium of the examining board appointed to report 
upon its merits, ‘‘ that it is a better text-book upon the subject than 
any of the treatises with which the American market has hitherto been 
supplied.’ 

he style of the author is remarkable for conciseness and clearness, 
and his directions for treatment, and descriptions of the various ma- 
nipulations of minor surgery, are given with excellent good sense, 
showing a practical familiarity with the subject. The illustrations are 
many gf them new, and all are good, and add much to the value of 
the work. It is very well printed also, and, taken altogether, must be 
a welcome addition to the travelling library of any Army Surgeon. 
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Licnt Gyunastics.—Among the many seductive arguments employed 
by Mr. Darwin with such fascinating power in his work upon the ori- 
gin of species, none is more elaborately illustrated or more convincing 
to the reader than that relating to the influence of natural selection 
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upon animal life. Even those who cannot go so far as to agree with 
this eminent naturalist in his application of this law to the supposed 
constant and independent advance in rank of the animal kingdom, 
must at least acknowledge its importance in preserving the standard 
of species in its original integrity. It is a law, however, not created for 
the dumb animal alone, but for the preservation of the genus homo as 
well, and its effects are as manifest in the natural history of the sav- 
age as in the beast of the plains. Even the so-called cruel laws of 
Sparta were framed with distinct reference to its teachings, and Frede- 
ric the Great wished he had been powerful enough to enforce its uni- 
versal application for the improvement of his armies. Civilization, 
however, is its direct antagonist. It has indeed cultivated the heart 
of man, but has to the same degree neglected his body. It was not 
enough to teach the cruelty of strangling female infants or of expos- 
ing puny children to nature’s untempered protection; it has taught 
man, also, that sentiment, not sense, must rule in the selection of his 
mate, and woman that a slim waist and pale skin are of more impor- 
tance than the physique of her future offspring. 

Within the last few years, however, a reaction seems to have taken 
place in the world of fashion, and muscular christianity, a creed found- 
ed upon common sense and the observance of nature’s laws, is gaining 
converts among all civilized nations. Young men are ceasing to wor- 
ship Apollo, the drawing-room exquisite, and Hercules and Mars are 
now the model gods. Stiff dickies and tight frocks and trowsers are 
thrown aside, and pliant collars and loose-fitting garments, which the 
dust will not spoil, allow full freedom to the natural motions of the 
body. Dundreary has become a laughing-stock, and the best oarsman 
and the bravest in the fight are now the honored favorites. Young 
men are learning that a slim waist and delicate color may be desirable 
in the partner of a ball-room, but that the girl whose veins are flowing 
with healthy blood, and whose complexion shows it during exercise, is 
the proper mother for his children, and that a sick wife does not make a 
happy home. Young ladies themselves are slowly learning the same im- 
portant truths, and are dressing to-day more in accordance with the laws 
of health than even a few years ago, although great changes are still 
necessary in this respect. Thick boots, Balmoral skirts, and hats 
~ which protect the whole head, are long steps in the right direction, 
but improvement in woman’s dress, to be real and unchanged by fash- 
ion, must begin from within. The intrusive wind on these autumnal 
days reveals to all who choose to see that the merest film of fin@ linen 
or cotton is the only close protection worn by ber below the waist 
against its chilling influence, while strong man finds it necessary to 
clothe his own legs in more than one thickness of woolen. go 
ladies now-a-days return from the seashore boasting of hands we 
tanned by rowing and with some dozen pounds extra weight of good 
country flesh, which will go far to support them through the exhaust- 
ing season of furnace heat which is fast approaching. There is no 
reason, however, why summer should be the only season for health- 
making ; there are other exercises besides hill-climbing, swimming and 
boating, which may be profitably employed within doors at all seasons. 

We have seldom spent a pleasanter evening than in witnessing, a 
week or two ago, the exhibition of Dr. Lewis’s class in light gymnas- 
tics. The performers were mostly adults of both sexes, and were 
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chiefly young men and women from nearly all the States, who have 
come here to perfect themselves as instructors in the system of physi- 
cal education, which he has so successfully connected with his name by 
its introduction into this country. We were astonished at the grace 
and ease exhibited in the amazing number of changes in the different 
exercises, and the full share which every muscle known to the anato- 
mist must have borne in their performance. The movements were both 
slow and fast, but none were of such a nature as to forbid their em- 
ployment by the youngest or most delicate person, and in this consists 
their great superiority over heavy gymnastics, both for the develop- 
ment of weak frames and the correction of muscular defects. e 
should like to see this system introduced into every school in the city, 
and made as much a part of every day’s exercises as the mental train- 
ing now so exclusively attended to. We believe that six years of 
physical education thus enforced would cause a wonderful change in 
the health and bearing of our future citizens. If civilization has been 
the cause of the physical deterioration of the human race by allowing 
the weak and diseased an equal opportunity with the vigorous of con- 
tinuing the species, she has, as in most other instances, suggested a 
remedy for her evil in the various means devised by man for the pre- 
servation and restoration of his strength, and among these, none, we 
believe, is of greater value than such a thorough system of bodil 
training. We trust we shall yet see the time when a portion of eac 
day shall be as conscientiously devoted to this purpose as is now 
the case with our eating and drinking, and when muscular christianity 
shall hold its proper rank in our religio medici. 


Restoration or Dr. Graves.—We are pleased to learn that Dr. 
Graves, of the Marine Hospital, Chelsea, has been authorized to re- 
sume his duties of Examining Surgeon for the Pension Office. His 
appointment was revoked in consequence of misrepresentations made 
to the Department at Washington, by some interested party, that he 
was an Army Surgeon. The Commissioner, on being finally convinced - 
of his error, fully restored him, with this explanation :—‘‘I will add 
that your services have always been acceptable, and that my recent 
action was based on the supposition that you were an Army Surgeon, 
and as such entitled to act on invalid cases without fees.’”’ The con- 
duct of the Commissioner has certainly been most unjustifiable in thus 
removing, without any investigation or explanation, gentlemen of such 
known integrity as Drs. Graves, Shaw and Sprague, and upon no other 
grounds, as the restoration of the former indicates, than the false 
statements of some unknown party. We leave it to the profession to 
form their opinion of the conduct of this informer, who has thus dared 
to trifle with the reputation of honorable men. 


Tue following extracts are taken from ‘‘ Wild Scenes in South Ame- 
rica, or Life in the Llanos of Venezuela, by Ramon Paez’’ :— 

“The price of horses in the country is greatly enhanced of late in 
consequence of .a devastating disease, which has been raging among 
them for several years past. . . . . Great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants were also carried away by the same scourge, which swept over 
the land like the cholera, not even sparing the fish in the rivers. — 

“This frightful epidemic, which the Llaneros have appropriately 
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styled Peste, or plague, is supposed to have originated in the great 
primeval forest of San Camilo, at the head waters of the Apure, from 
decomposition of the vegetable detritus accumulated there during cen- 
turies. From thence, travelling eastward along the course of the river, 
the epidemic continued its ravages among the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages situated on the right bank, attacking first one place and 
then another, until the whole province scarcely escaped gag so 
Even when the mortality abated, the country, which until then had 
possessed a most healthful climate, never recovered its former salubri- 
ty; fevers of a more or less dangerous character prevail from that 
time, especially towards the end of the rainy season, while the raising 
of horses has been entirely abandoned in consequence. 

“The first symptoms of the epidemic appeared among the croco- 
diles, whose hideous-carcasses might then be seen floating down the | 
stream in such prodigious numbers, that both the waters and air of 
that fine region were tainted with their efluvium. It was observed 
that they were first seized with a violent fit of coughing, followed by 
a black vomit which compelled them to quit their watery home, and 
finally find a grave amongst the thickets on the river banks. The dis- 
ease next attacked the fish and other inhabitants of the water, with 
equal violence, until it was feared the streams would be depopulated. 
The fearful mortality among them can be better estimated from the 
fact that, for more than a month, the rippling waves of that noble 
river, the Apure, were constantly washing down masses of putrefac- 
tion, its placid surface being by them actually hidden from view for 
several weeks. 

‘The next victims were the pachidermata of the swamps, and it 
was a pitiable sight to see the sluggish chiguires (capyvaras) and the 

izzly wild-boars dragging their paralyzed hind-quarters after them ; 
Hiace the name of derrengadera, applied to this disease. 

‘‘ Not even monkeys in their aérial retreats, escaped the contagion, 
and their melancholy cries resounded day and night through the woods 
like the wailings of the eternally lost. 

‘It is a singular fact, that while the scourge did not spare any of 
the countless droves of horses roaming the savannas of the Apure and 
adjacent plains, donkeys and horned cattle were seldom, if ever, at- 
tacked, so that, by their aid, the owners of cattle-farms were enabled 
to prevent the entire dispersion of their herds.” 

The following may account for the occasional development of ma- 
lignant pustule among those who handle hides from South America :— 

‘It was late in the evening when we partook of our only meal that 
day, and we afterwards retired to rest, but not to sleep, owing to the 
incessant noise made by the cattle in the corrals, who, during the 
whole night, were rushing to and fro as if goaded by demons. Some- 
times we feared that the fences would give way before their mad on- 
set, while the dust rose in suffocating clouds, filling the atmosphere 
and mingling with our food, which was thus rendered almost unfit for 
use. The bellowing, roaring and moaning of the herd could only be 
likened to the wild confusion of a battle-field. Many of the savage 
bulls in their fury turned their horns, sharp as_ bayonets, against their 
own kindred. The proud padrote, his dusky mate, and the tender 
heifer, shared alike in the slaughter. The next day numbers lay gored 
to death in the dust of the corrals, while others presented ghastly 
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wounds. Soon the carcasses began to putrefy, which, added to the 
particles of dust floating through the air we breathed, rendered the at- 
mosphere intolerable. Many more of the cattle died of suffocation, 
and others from an infectious disease induced by the crowded state of 
the herd and the noxious exhalations from the carcasses. We there- 
fore lost no time in branding them that they might be set free, lest the 
infection should extend to the whole herd. 

“‘ Animals affected in this manner exhibit no symptoms of the dis- 
ease until immediately prior to their demise, when they are observed 
to stagger a few paces and drop suddenly, as if shot by a rifle-ball ; 
and yet the vultures seem to possess an intuitive knowledge of this 
approaching dissolution, in proof whereof, numbers of these feathery 
satellites of death can be seen hovering around an animal which the 
scourge has doomed, although it is apparently still in perfect health. 
The infection, fortunately, is confined to the horned cattle, no instance 
of its transmission to other creatures occurring, except in the case of 
men venturing to skin the carcasses, when if assumes a different form. 
Persons who have thus exposed themselves are seized with a horrible 
swelling of the neck, commencing with a pimple not larger than a 

in’s head, and gradually increasing in size until it extends to the cere- 
llum. Death is the inevitable result if the patient is not promptly 
attended by a skilful physician. There were two or three cases of the 
kind among our own people, but by careful treatment we were fortu- 
nate enough to save them. There are, however, every year — 
poor fellows in that improvident region, who, not having the same 
vantages, are carried away by the distemper.”’ 

Among the descriptions of the native plants and snakes of those 
regions, the author makes the accompanying statements with regard 
to some of the poisonous varieties, and those of the former which are 
employed as antidotes to the virus of serpents :— 

“‘ Great care was necessary in selecting spits for roasting the beef, 
on account of a most poisonous shrub, the deadly guachamacd, 
abounding there. It belongs to the extensive family of Apocinex, or 
Dogbanes, whose poisonous qualities are known all over the world. 
So virulent is this poison, that meat roasted on spits made from the 
sprenennet, absorbs sufficient poison to destroy all who partake of it. 

e lazy Indians make use of it to kill without trouble the cranes and 
herons on the borders of the lagoons. For this they procure a 
number of sardines, besmear them with the juice of the plan 
and spread them along the places frequented by those birds. T 
moment one of them seizes the fish, and before it is fairly swallowed, 
the bird drops dead ; then the indolent hunter, issuing from his hiding- 
ing place, cuts off the parts affected by the poison, usually the head 
and neck, and feels no scruple in eating the remainder. 

“A dreadful case of poisoning by means of this plant had just oc- 
curred at Nutrias, soon after our arrival on the Apure, which created 
for a time great excitement even amidst that scattered population. A 
woman who lived with a man in the vicinity of that town became jeal- 
ous of the attentions he bestowed upon a charming neighbor of theirs, 
and determined to avenge herself, but in some manner that would not 
excite suspicion. In those remote fegions, where coroners and che- 
mists are unknown, it is impossible to detect murder, except where 
marks of external violence are visible. Accordingly, she prepared 
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for her lover a bowl of masato, a favorite beverage of the country, 
made of Indian corn boiled, mashed in water, and fermented ; in this 
she soaked chips of the poisonous plant, and offered it to him with 
smiling grace. Delighted at the sight of the tempting bowl, the un- 
suspecting lover invited several of his neighbors—among them the 
hated rival—to share it with him. The woman, not intending to de- 
stroy any but her perfidious lover, during his absence prepared ano- 
ther bowl, omitting this time the poison. Llanero politeness obliged 
the host, however, to mix his portion with the others, which havin 
done, he invited the company to dip their calabash cups into the bow! 
Out of eleven persons there assembled, among them sever children, 
not one escaped except the wicked perpetrator of this wholesale mur- 
der ; nor even the donkeys and fowl of the household, as their atten- 
tive master had thrown them the remains of the deadly mixture. 

‘¢ Such is the dread in which the Llaneros hold this plant, that I was 
not even permitted to preserve the specimens of fruit and flowers I 
had collected, with the “object of ascertaining, on my return to the 
Valleys, the botanical characters of the species. They almost threat- 
ened to desert, if I insisted upon carrying them among my baggage. 

‘‘ The propagation of this plant throughout the Apure appears to 
be of recent origin, none of the oldest inhabitants recollecting to have 
met with it until within a comparatively short period. ... . . . 

‘¢ Another singular practice obtains among the Llaneros ; it is that of 
inoculation with the juices of certain plants possessing alexipharmic 
virtues, after which the most poisonous snakes may be handled with 
impunity. It is asserted, moreover, that cerrados—as individuals thus 
inoculated are termed—are not only proof against the bite of these 
reptiles, but can attract them around their persons by merely clapping 
of hands or whistling for them in fields where they abound. Having 
never witnessed any of these experiments, I will neither undertake to 
uphold the truth of this assertion, nor will I question its veracity ; 
but there are hundreds of reliable persons in the country who will un- 
hesitatingly swear to its efficacy ; among them, is the testimony of 
Dr. Benites, a professional gentleman who has published the result of 
his experiments in a small book on the materia medica of the country. 
With the view of ascertaining the alleged properties of the guaco, he 
devoted much time, while at La Victoria, in experimenting with various 
kinds of snakes ; from him I quote the following passage :—‘ The gua- 
co possesses in a high degree the faculty of preserving man and ani- 

als in general from the terrible and fatal effects of the bites of ser- 
pents. This valuable secret, discovered in Bogota by the celebrated 
naturalist, Don Celestino Mutis, in 1788, remains still as such among 
some curanderos of our own country, who, under certain mysterious 
forms, and availing themselves of the fangs of serpents, puncture 
several slight incisions in certain parts of the body, which they fill 
with the powdered leaves of the guaco previously made dry, and ad- 
minister the same internally, mixed incommonrum. This property of 

e guaco is so reliable, inoculation by means of the juice such as was 
practised by Mutis himself so well authenticated, and the facts con- 
cerning it so well attested, that there cannot longer exist the least 
doubt in regard to its efficacy. Iwished to convince myself by actual 
experiment, and can testify that in a thousand trials of inoculation 
practised by myself in different ways on patients whom I allowed to 
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be bitten by various kinds of snakes, I never knew one to fail. Suffice 
it to say that the principal amusement of children in this place is to 
catch, carry about and play with snakes, and that even young ladies 
keep them in their bosoms or coil them around their necks.’ aoe 

“The guaco is employed, moreover, in various other disorders of 
the system with great success. In chronic rheumatism it is an invalu- 
able remedy, both in the form of poultices made of the fresh leaves, 
or by simply rubbing the part affected with a decoction of the plant in 
spirits, and taking internally one or two ounces of the expressed juice, 
morning and evening. Administered in the latter form, it is an effica- 
cious remedy against hydrophobia, if given immediately after the per- 
son has been bitten by a mad dog. General Paez was thus saved, 
when a youth, from this dreadful scourge of tropical countries ; he has, 
nevertheless, retained in after life some evil ettects of the virus still in 
his system, manifesting itself in a tendency to severe spasmodic affec- 
tions, especially at the sight of a snake, which invariably induces vio- 
lent convulsions. 

‘“‘ Next to the guaco in importance as an alexipharmic, may be class- 
ed the raiz de mato, including several varieties of Aristolochias, the 
roots of which are intensely bitter. As its name implies, it is said to 
afford the mato—a large species of lizard—a prompt antidote against 
the bite of his old antagonist, the snake. There would seem to exist 
some ancient grudge between these two reptiles, many persons assert- 
ing that whenever they come in sight of one another, they instantly 
rush to the attack, the mao never failing to overcome his rival by his 
superior botanical knowledge; this, or his instinct, prompts him to 
seek the plant, and, swallowing some of the leaves, returns recuperated 
to the fight. 

“It on doubtless from this circumstance the knowledge was first 
obtained respecting the valuable properties of the plants; and it is 
not a little remarkable that people in different parts of the world, unac- 

uainted with the botanical structure of Aristolochias, should have 
iscovered in them properties of equal merit, and classed them under 
the same vernacular name.” 


Tue following is the report of the post-mortem examination of a man 
who came to his death in Providence, last week, under these circum- 
stances. Ie entered the house of another person, who was lying up- 
on the bed recovering from a fit of intoxication, a scuffle ensued, and 
shortly afterwards the deceased was found in a dying condition, or 
dead, by the outer door. 


“We, the aera) physicians of the city of Providence, county of Provi- 
dence, and State of Rhode Island, being called upon to make a post-mortem exa- 
mination of the body of Hugh Tierney, at the Police Station on Canal street, in 
this city, do testify to the following: Upon the right side of the forehead was a 
bruise breaking the skin, one inch and a quarter long by a quarter wide. There 
was a smaller and lighter bruise upon the left side of the forehead. There was a 
fracture of the bones of the nose and of the edge of the superior maxillary bone, 
all evidently done by one and the same blow. There were no other marks of vio- 
lence upon the body. Before opening the chest and removing the breast bone, it 
was found Gestueel midway between the fifth and sixth ribs. On the inner side 
of the breast bone, on the right edge, was effused blood, the result of this frac- 
ture. In the loose cellular tissue under the breast bone, called the anterior medi- 
astinum, was effused a large quantity of coagulated blood, extending the whole 
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length of the breast bone. The pericardium, or heart sac, was distended to its 
utmost with clotted blood and its serum—probably a pint and a half. Upon re- 
moving this we found a rupture, above one inch in length, in the ascending cava, 
or the large vein that brings the blood from the lower part of the body to the 
ight side of the heart. Upon further examination, we found a rupture of the 
left auricle, near a half inch in diameter. This rupture was at the apex of the 
auricle, commonly called the dog’s ear. There was also a tear of the heart’s sac 
itself more than two inches, at the point where it is reflected from the base of the 
heart and large vessels, from which escaped the blood found in the mediastinum 
mentioned above. y - opening the heart, there was found a laceration of the 
lining membrane of the heart, at the base of the wall dividing the two auricles, 
three quarters of an inch in length. There was a rupture of the membrane co- 
vering the liver, three inches in length, and effused blood had — it up over a 
8 of three by four inches. About two ounces of clotted blood was found in 
ie chemo, from the rupture of the liver. 

“ From the foregoing facts, the undersigned give it as their opinion that the 
said Hugh Tierney came to his death from rupture of the heart, caused by vio- 
lence. J. W. C. Ery, M.D. 

G. L. Coins, M.D. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
For tHe WEEK ENDING Saturpay, SEPTEMBER 26th, 1863. 
DEATHS. 


Males. | Females. 
Deaths during the week 54 49 
Ave. mortality of corresponding weeks for ten years, 1853—1863, | 48.5 43.6 | 92.1 
Average corrected to increased population geile ae aa 00 00 100.94 
Death of persons above 90 - 0 0 0 


Mortality from Prevailing Diseases. 
Phthiss. | Crom. | Sear. Fev. | Pewmon, | Variola, | Dysentery. | Typ. Fever. Chol Infan, 
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Marnren,—In North Wrentham, Sept. 24th, Dr. Silas P. Holbrook, of East to 
Miss Jennie M. Campbell, of N. W. se k, Douglass, 


Drrp,—In Cambridge, Sept. 25th, Henry S. Plympton, M.D., Assistant Surgeon U.S. N 
95,—In South Abington, Sept. 21, Dr. C. G. Holbrook, formerly of Boston 57—in San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 24th, Dr. H. M. Gray, formerly of New York. 


Deatus iN Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, Sept. 26th, 103. Males, 54—Fe- 
males, 49.—Anemia, 2—disease of the bowels, l—inflammation of the bowels, 1—co 
tion of the brain, 5—disease of the brain, 4—bronchitis, 3—cholera infantum, 10—cholera 
morbus, 1—consumption, 13—croup, 4—diarrhaea, 5—diphtheria, 5—dropsy, 2—dropsy of 
the brain, 4—drowned, 1—dysentery, 6—fever, 1—scarlet fever, 2—typhoid fever, 2 he- 
morrhage, 1—disease of the heart, 2—infantile disease, 1—intemperance, 2—<isease of the 
liver, l—conzestion of the lungs, 1—infammation of the lungs, 3—marasmus, 7—old age, 1 
alysis, 3—premature birth, 1—puerperal disease, 1—purpura, 1—rheumatism, 1—scro- 
1—sore throat, 1—tabes mesenterica, 1—teething, 1—tumor, 1. 
Under 5 years of age, 53—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 40 years, 14—be- 
tween 40 and 60 years, 12—above 60 ycars, 18. Born in the United States, 71—Ireland, 23 


places, 9. 


